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COMMON SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND 
LARGE VILLAGES. 
( Continued.) 
CITY OF NEW LONDON. 
The following is the substance of a letter re- 
lating to the Common Schools of the city of 
New London. 


This city is divided into four school districts, | 


embracing an aggregate population of 5000. 


Number of children over 4 and under 
16 years of age, : - . 
No. of scholars of all ages registered du- 
ring the winter, - - - 
Registered during the summer, 
Ay erage daily attendance in winter, 
a: summer, 


621 
488 
419 


pene amount paid for teachers’ wages,$2770 | 


Amount received from School Fund, $1778 

x a town deposit ‘fund, $623 
Quarter Bills, $525 
Amount of Grand List, - - $71,000 
No. of Private Schools, . - Il 
Rate of tuition, from &12_to $14 
Aggregate amount expended in do. $4000 


“ es, 


made in the Common Schools since 1838. Du- 
ring that year the School Visiters stated in their 
report that there were between four and five 
hundred children of the proper school age, who 
were in no school, public or private. 
school houses have been built, one of which in 
District No. 1, 
other in New London County. 
house, and the impulse given to the district, the 
public are indebted to Thomas S. Perkins, Esq. 
The work of improvement is still going on in this 
district. The school is newly erganized with 
two departments for the older boys and girls, and 


a primary 


For this school 


school. 


an assistant of Mr. Saxe in the Public High 
Scliool of Middletown. It is thought that this 
school yields to no other in this part of the State. 


there is school room provided for only 75; and 
in another there is no school house. 

There is room for great improvement in the 
organization and management of the common 
schools of this city. If the four districts could 
be consolidated into one, and a graduated system 
of schools, viz., primary schools for young chil- 


1283 | 
689 | 





| children a good education. 
A very commendable improvement has been | 


Two new | 


is believed to be inferior to no | : ‘ : : 
are now taking an interest in the improvement of 


The male department is , 
under the charge of Mr. Wiley, who is a gradu- | 
ate of one of our colleges, and was for two years | 





dren, one or two intermediate or secondary 
schools, and a high school with two departments, 


| for the older boys and girls—after the plan set 
forth in a former number of our paper, a new 


era might be commenced. The Town Gram- 


_ mar School might be very advantageously incor- 


porated into such a system. As itis now, this 
school is subjected to all the fluctuations of polit- 


| ical party, instead of standing sacredly aloof 
| from all such disturbing influences. 


CITY OF BRIDGEPORT. 

“Although parents undoubtedly feel the’ im- 
portance of system, efficiency, and qualification 
in the business of Common School Education in 
this city, still they manifest but little interest in 
attending school meetings, in visiting schools, or 
in seeing that their children are regular or punc- 
tual in -attendance. This we attribute tothe 
fact, that the Common Schools cost little or noth- 
ing, and that the Education given in them is too 
limited to satisfy those who wish to give their 
Hence that class of 
parents take no interest in the schools, and those 


' who do send, either know little, or care less, 


about them, or have no time to attend to whatis 


| going on. 


Only four or five persons attended the last an- 
nual meeting of the School Society. 
A few persons, and but few, have taken and 


the City Common Schools, and through their 


| efforts something has already been accomplished. 


3ut much, very much more remains to be done. 
Teco many of our children are in select schools. 
This tends to classify society, and to depress the 
Common School; there are about 15 private 
schools, numbering from 450 to 500 children and 
supported at an expense, as was estimated in 
1840 of more than $5,000, while not one fourth 
of that sum ts expended on the Common Schools. 


_ The po; ulation of the city : 

: , ; | Number of children over 4 and under 16 
In one district, numbering over 200 children, | ee SS 

| Number now attending school, of all ages 
| Average daily attendance, - - 


718 
186 
146 


in August,was_ - - - : 


Aggregate expenses, 
Aggregate receipts, from School 
Fund, - $920,18 
Town Deposit Fund, - 125,65 
Local Funds, - + 25,00 
Quarter Bills, - - 61,00—1131,83 
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The Common Schools of the City are kept in 
one building which is central and comfortable in 
its arrangements. It is however not such a build- 
ing, that as a citizen of Bridgeport I should be 
proud to show to strangers, as a monument of 
our liberality in regard to public schools, or of 
our wise provision for the education of over 700 
children. 

My plan for the improvement of the Common 
Schools is in principle the same as has been suc- 
cessfully tried in other cities and presented and 
advocated in your paper—viz: the establishment 
of three or four Primary Schools in different 
parts of the city, and of one High School, with 
two departments,one for girls, and one for boys, 
in the advanced stages of education. All of 
them to be taught by well qualified teachers, 
visited, provided for and sustained, in such a 
manner as shall make them the best schools in 
the several studies taught in them.” 


CITY OF NORWICH: 

The city of Norwich contains a population of 
4200, and is divided into five school districts, 
which numbered in August last, 1006 persons, 
between the ages of 4 and 16. 

We have not been able to ascertain the num- 
ber of children attending the common schools of 
these districts. 

The school visiters of last year recommended 
strongly to unite the severa! districts, into one or 
two new districts, with the view of maintaining 
a gradation of schools,—primary schools for the 


young children under eight years, to be taught | 
by females, and a higher school, one for the boys | 
and the other for the girls, over eight years, tobe | 
taught by a well qualified male aud female | 
They further recommended that each | 
school be furnished with a library of useful 
books, and with maps, globes, and other appa- | 


teacher. 


ratus. The visiters point to the success which 
has followed this plan of gradation in the manu- 
facturing village of Greenville, as an argument 


for its adoption in the city districts. 


NORWALK VILLAGE. 


The following is the substance of a communi- | 
cation recently received from one of the most | 


active and intelligent friends of Common Schools 
in Fairfield County. 

‘““We have three districts in the village num- 
bering in August last, 399 children over 4 and 
under 16. Of this number about 197 are regis- 
tered as attending the public schools. The total 
expense of the schools for the last year was 
$1402, of which $765, was paid out of public 
funds and the rest raised by quarter bills. 
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There are two private schools, numbering 48 
pupils, mostly young. In one of them, there are 
two or three in the higher branches. 

This is the sum total of our schooling in Nor- 
walk Village. We have no suitable provision 
public or private for giving instruction in any 
thing beyond the common branches. 

Our teachers however, are well qualified and 
are doing all that can be done under their circum- 
stances. 'T'wo of our school-houses are spacious, 
well situated and fitted up, and in good repair.— 
The class books are uniform in all the schools. 

The practice of assessing the expenses of the 
school on quarter bills made out against the 
parents and guardians of the scholars, operates 
as a premium onirregularity ; breaks up classes 
and retards the progress of the schools. 

I would propose the following outlines of an 
improved system of Common Schools for this 
village. 

1. Unite the inhabitants of the three village 
districts, and parts of the “* Lane” and “ Down 
Town” districts into one. This would comprise 
a circle with a radius of a mile and a half, mak- 
ing the bridge the center. 

2. Establish First, Primary Schools for young 
children at convenient locations, under female 
teachers ; Second, two schools in the center, to 
conduct them on in Reading, Writing, Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, and Grammar. Third,a High 
such as may be found 
qualified in the lower schools, into the higher and 
more practical branches. 

3. Make the schools free,by supporting them from 
a tax on grand list, and the avails of public funds, 
and requiring punctual and constant attendance 
as a condition of remaining in the schools. 

On such a plan we might give to our children 
double the attainments now possible, in the same 
time, at an expense little or nothing increased.— 
Two of our teachers have said that they could 
teach the same number of scholars they now 
have, the same amount of Geography, Grammar 
and Arithmetic in half the time, provided the 
younger scholars were taken off thei: hands.— 


Two years of every scholar’stime might be saved 
by such an arrangement.” 


A new schol-house has just been completed in Lane Dis- 
trict, which combines more of the essentials of a good 
school-house, than any other in Fairfield County. 

It is located seventy feet from the high way, thus giving 
an appropriate play ground for the children, at the same 
time that the quiet of the school is secured. The building 
is of wood, and is about 32 feet by 26, end to the street, 
with a door in front, and two doors in the rear, one for the 
boys who enter from a yard appropriated to them into a 
room on one side, and the other for the girls; each room ig 
furnished with 4 scraper and mat for the feet, and hooks and 
shelves for hats and outer garments. 
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The school-room is 26 feet by 24, ‘and 14 feet high in the 
clear, with a recess five or six feet deep, for the platform of 
the teacher, a black board, a book case anda clock. From 
the platform the teacher can survey the school-room, and 
ante-rooms, through a window on each side. The black 
board is suspended by a weight, so as to be convenient for 
recitations, and when required, to be raised in sight of the 
whole school. 

The proper ventilation of the room is secured by an 
opening in the ceiling into the attic, which can be enlarged, 
diminished or closed by a trap door, controlled by a cord. 

There isa seat anda desk for two scholars, separated 
from each other by a partition extending from the top of the 
desk to the floor. The seats vary in height from 9 inches 
to 17, and each one is provided with a desk of a corres- 
ponding height. 

The window sills are 4 feet from the floor, and the 
scholars when seated, all face the teachers’ platform, and 
look away from the street. The windows are protected by 
outside shutters and by curtains. The sides of the room 
are ceiled al] around with wood as high as the window sill. 

When the school-room is properly painted, it will present 
a perfect contrast to the old, dilapidated, noisy, poverty 
stricken building, which three years ago stood on or in the 
high way, on the same lot. It was-presented by the school 
visiters as a nuisance in their annual report, and has at last, 
after a hard struggle, given place to this retired, convenient, 
and elegant structure, which costs only about $600. The 
district,the teacher and the scholars, may well be proud of 
it, and the improved and improving character of the sclrool, 
the increased success of the teacher, the more regular, 


cheerful attendance of the scholars, the livelier interest of 
the committee and of parents, are the strongest arguments 


which can be addressed to other districts to “‘go and do 
likewise.” 

Should any one examine it in reference to a plan, he had 
better adopt the single seats and desks, avoid the very objec- 
tionable mode of fastening the seats and desks to the floor, 
and enlarge the dimension of the floor in proportion to 
the number of children. 


DANBURY VILLAGE. 


“This village includes three school districts, | 


and according to the last census, numbers about 
1,850 inhabitants. 

Number of children over 4 and under 16, 
in August, - - - : 
Number of scholars of all ages registered 
at this time, - - - - 

Average attendance, - - - 
Amount paid for teachers wages, 
Amount received from School Fund, 
about - - - - 
" from Town Deposite 
Fund, - - - 
os from local School 
Fund, - - - - $49 
There is a capitation tax, amounting to about 
$1,25 per quarter for each scholar in each dis- 
trict. 
There is an Academy and four private primary 
schools, numbering in all about 125 scholars from 
the village districts. The tuition in the Acade- 


494 
268 
203 
$1250 
#660 


$203 








my is $3, and in the primary schools $2 per 
quarter. 

The avails of the Town Deposite Fund, after 
paying the expenses of visiting the schools, is 
divided among the districts, like the school fund 
dividend, with this provision, that each district 
shall pay the abatements for poor children, out 
of its share, as far as it will go, before applying 
to the select-men in their behalf. 

The way to improve our schools here, is to 
wake up the people to a proper,sense of the im- 
portance of improving the means we have of ed- 
ucating the rising generation, and this cannot be 
done by law, but by such appeals and such plans 
as you have addressed to the public here and 
elsewhere.” 


_— 
— 





From the Congregational Observer. 
MORAL AND EDUCATIONAL WANTS 
OF CITIES. 


MR. BARNARD’S LECTURE BEFORE THE YOUNG 

MEN’S INSTITUTE, NEW HAVEN. 

The following is an outline of Mr. Barnard’s 
Lecture on the Moral and Educational Wants 
of Cities, on Thursday evening the 23d ult. 
"We would not be understood ds advocating 
every measure proposed by the lecturer, 
particularly that of a separate school for colored 
childen, but in general we think our readers will 
agree with us, that his plans are wise and philan- 
thropic. Nothing in our opinion deserves this 
praise more than the proposal to put the schools 
mainly under the supervision of the mothers of 
the children. An association of mothers in each 
district, orunion of districts, having the choice of 
the teachers, the examining of the pupils, and all 
the property and arrangements of the schools, 
in their hands, would be one of the happiest 


| expedients ever adopted in the department of 
_ primary education. 


They would see the seats 
adapted to the comfort of the children and proper- 
ly arranged, the rooms suitably warmed and venti- 
lated, the grounds properly Jaid out and adorned 
with shrubbery, and all the moral as well as 
intellectual influences of the schools, of the best 
character. They would visit the schools, at 
least by their committees, and exercise a vigi- 
lance over them, absolutely indispensable to their 
prosperity, and which committees of the other 
sex, unpaid or paid, do not observe. 

He first presented a vivid picture of the large 
city, not only as the mart of commerce and busi- 
ness, the point to which the facilities of trade all 
tend, the center of political influence, the arbiter 
of fashion, the arena of the highest literary and 
professional talent, but as exhibiting the most 
fearful contrast in the social, moral and intellece 
tual condition of its population—high intelligence 
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and wretched ignorance—overgrown wealth, 
ministering to the Juxurious indulgences and the 
fashionable frivolities of its possessors, and abject 
poverty withering up all the noble impulses of its 
victim and nurturing the elements of anarchy, 
vice and crime, in its bosom. 'To remedy this 
false civilization, and to elevate and purify the 
influences which must go forth from the city to 
the country, the lecturer proposes the following 
system of moral and educationa! means : 

First, that provision be made for juvenile of- 
fenders who abound in cities, by sendingthem not 
to the county or state prisons, or to the tewn 
work house, as at present constituted, but toa 
House of Reformation, including a School of 





habits could be formed. One such would answer 
for the State, and should be located in the coun- 
try. 

Second, that the physical condition of the 
poor of our cities be improved, and their physi- 
cal wants be relieved, by making their houses 
more convenient and attractive, by furnishing 
them in every possible case with employment, 


instead of indiscriminate charity, and through’, 


personal intercourse, by awakening in their | 
minds a self-respect and force of thouglit to bear 
up and rise above the adverse circumstances of 
their lot. The home of the poor might be inf- 
proved wonderfully in a single generation, by 
disseminating plans of cheap tenements, em- | 
bracing the conveniences of a home, which the 
stopping places of the poor do not now have, and | 
by inducing men of property and of philanthropy | 
to erect such to rent for a fair return on the | 
money invested. If in the children of the poor 
a sense of the beautiful, a taste for flowers and | 
music could be cultivated, it would soon change 
the outward and inward aspects of this class of 
homes in our cities. 

Third, that more abundant means of innocent 
and rational amusements, such as are calculated 
to develope the physical frame, to inspire cheer- | 
ful thoughts, to promote the social feelings, and 
to be shared in by rich and poor, the more and 
the less favored in intellectual improvement, must 
be provided, encouraged and sustained. 

Fourth, that a broad, liberal, ane cheap system 
of educational influences, such as schools, books, 
libraries, lectures, cabinets, &c., must be spread 
before and around every child, youth and grown 
up person in our cities. 
embrace, 

1. Primary Schools for children under eight 
years. In this class of schools, the health, man-* 
ners, morals and early mental habits, shoald be at- | 
tended to. The teachers in all cases to be females, | 


Such a system might 
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| 
Industry, where correct mora! and industrious | 


and the supervision of the schools to be entrusted 
mainly tothe mothers of the children. 

2. Secondary or Intermediate Schools, for 
In these 
schools the education of the pupils should be 
carried as far as is now done in the best of our 


children between the age of 8 and 12. 


common schools, and thus four years at least, in 
the school period of children be saved. This 
Mr. Barnard thinks might easily be done, if 
teachers preperly trained were employed, and 
the foundation was properly laid in the Primary 
Schools. In these Schools there shculd be a 
male and female Principal, as the influences of 
both are needed at this stage of moral educa- 
tion, and in the formation of the manners of 
children. 

3. A High School, with two departments, one 
for boys and the other for girls.. This school should 
afford a higher elementary education than can 
be given in the secondary schools, or the com- 
mon schools are now constituted, and at the same 
time furnish an education preparatory to the 
pursuits of commerce, trade, manufactures, and 
the mechanical arts. All that is now done in 
our best private schools for the children of the 
rich and educated, should be done for the chil- 
dren of the whole community. 

Connected with this system of Public Schools, 
there should be one or more departments for 
colored children ; and Evening Schools, for such 


| young persons asare hurried by necessity, the 


haste of parents, or their own choice, into the 
counting room, the store, or the work-shop, with- 
out a proper elementary education, or for anoth- 
er class who may wish to pursue studies connected 
pursuits. By 


means of such schools, the defective education 


with their several trades and 
of many of the youth of our cities might be rem- 
edied, and their various trades and employments, 
be converted into the most efficient instruments 
of self-culture. 

4. Libraries of useful and interesting books— 
Each school should be furnished with books for 
the teacher and scholar, and in the selection of 
books, care should be taken to procure such _ 
books as will furnish the teacher with the means 
of oral instruction in every study of the school, 
and enable the scholar to carry on his investiga- 
tions from the point, where his class hook and the 
teacher may leave it. Instead of a library in 
each school, there might be one for each class of 
schcols, and this be divided into as many cases 
as there were schools in each class, and then pass 
in succession through them all. In this way the 
interest of the readers would be kept fresh, ‘and 
a much wider selection of books be secured at a 
reduced expense. , 
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Each school should be furnished with maps, 
diagrams, globes, and other forms of illustration, 
so that the knowledge acquired may be vivid, 
accurate, and practical. : 


This system of schools should be maintained 
at the public expense, and its administration be 
entrusted to a Board, elected by the people, with 
this provision, that one half of the number shall 
have been members the year previous, and that 
a Superintendent be appointed with suitable 
compensation to devote his whole time to the 
usefulness of the schools. 

Fifth, the Lyceum in its various departments, 
should take up the education ot the community 
where the schools leave it, and by every helpand 
means of self-culture, carry it forward to the end 
of life. The Lyceum should embrace, under 
one general organization, with subordinate sec- 
tions, each having a singie department, or in as 
many independent organizations, as there are 
departments—l1. A Library, embracing the 
widest range of reading for all classes, except 
the young, who should be provided for in the 
schovl libraries. 2. Classes for debates and 
composition—or for the attainment of facility and 
felicity in the use of the English language, as 
aspoken and written instrument of thought.— 
The foundation of this should be laid in schools, 
but it requires the practice of a life to acquire the 
full compass of our noble tongue. 
for mutual instruction or simultaneous reading in 
some one branch of study, or for a 
extended pursuit of some branches connected 
with the various trades and pursuits of cities, 


4. Popular Lec- 


tures—embracing First, regular courses in the 


more 


under a well qualified teacher. 


various departments of science, and second, mis- 
cellaneous lectyres, each complete in itself, like 
those now given before this and similar associa- 
tions. 
only to give thorough instruction in such branches 
as admit of being taught by lectures with exper- 


The object of the lectures should be not 


iments and diagrams, but to supply interesting | ; 
© | the year for each, a space of time foo short to admit of giv- 


and profitable topics of conversation, stimulate 
inquiry, direct the reading of the community, 
bring all classes together, and thus break down 
prejudices which grow out of non acquaintances 
5. Col- 
lections in Natural History. 6. Museum of the 
Useful Arts, such as models of the steam en- 


and cultivate happier social relations. 


gine, and of its many applications in manufac- 


turing and mechanical establishments; drawings | : 
g “ wiles gs | time to school, do still, we fear come short of an available 


or models of new inventions to abridge human 
labor or increase the comforts of life ; specimens 
of the mineral, animal, and vegetable substan- 


ces used in the arts; copies and lessons for 
architectural and mechanical drawing, &c. 


3. Classes | 
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7. Gailery Paintings,Sculpture and Engravings. 


These various departments exist in an im- 
perfect and fragmentary form, as distinct, 
institutions in some of our cities, but they 


should be extended, perfected and brought te- 


+ gether under a more efficient organization. A 


single general organization, with subordinate 
sections or departments, is preferable, inasmuch 
as it prevents that classification of society ac- 
cording to the employment or pursuits of men, 
which will inevitably grow out of the other ar- 


rangement. 


iin 
— 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN 
VIRGINIA. 


We are indebted to the Hon. Mr. Steinrod of 
Wheeling, for a copy of an Address to the Peo- 
ple of Virginia, and a memorial to the Legisla- 





/ ture, by the Educational Convention, held at 


Clarksburgh, Sept. 8, 1841. 

Both documents present the outline of a sys- 
tem of Common School Education, worthy of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and which it 
would seem from the following statements is im- 
periously called for by the deplorable state of 


| things now prevailing. 


Outvof 276,207 children between the ages of 
five and twenty, only 45,122 are reported as in 
attendance upon the means of instruction. 

According to the late census returns, it appears 
that there are 58,732 human beings of the full 
age, in Virginia who cannot read or write. 

In 1837 out of 4614 who took out marriage 


| license, 1047 of the male sexes could not write 


their names. 
In amemorial of the Rockbridge County Agri- 


| cultural Society, printed among the Documents 
| of the Legislature in 1840-41, there is the follow- 


ing view of the school system now established. 


* Gf the 25,000 poor children who, last year, received aid 


from the Literary Fund buta small part, we apprehend, 
were much benefitted by the public bounty. We deduce 


| this inference from the very small average qnantity of school- 
| ing afforded to each of these poor children. 


; ‘This average 
at the present allowance of four cents a day, is 64 days in 


ing effective instruction in the lowest elements of a useful 
education. ‘Those children, whose quantity falls below the 
average, could never, at this rate, to any useful degree, ac- 
quire even the art of reading. Such, therefore, and we 
fear there are many besides, who receive a little more school- 
ing, must be added to the multitude, who, through poverty, 
receive none at al!; and thousands more perhaps, must be 


| added, whose parents, through avarice or ignorance, neglect 
| te educate their children, who are growing up in ignorance 


of all that constitutes the civilization of the age, and that 


|. qualifies a people for selfsgovernment.” 


“ Nor do the defects of our primary schogls stop here.— 
Many thousands of those who, by any means, goa longer 


education The fundamental branches of common learn- 
ing, such as reading, writing and arithmetic, become availa- 
ble sources of knowledge and utility, only when they become 
sources of pleasure, which they never do until the scholar is 
well grounded in their principles and expert in their practi- 
cal application. But when we combine the effects of short 
and irregular periods of schooling, and of negligent and 
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unskilful teaching, we may reasonably account for the fact 
that, a great majority of our youth whe issue from our 
common schools neither become, nor are qualified to be- 
come intelligent men and women.” 


In a petition from Ohio County, during the 
same year, there is the following remark. 


“ By the present system the Literary Fund seems to be 
directed to the two extremes of our population, the wealthy 
and the indigent. To the wealthy, in establishing the Uni- 
versity and colleges, the advantages of which are almost ex- 
clusively enjoyed by their sons. To the indigent, in dis- 
tributing a part of the Literary fund to the several counties 
to be applied exclusively to the aid of the destitute. While 
the intermediate and by far the largest and most useful por- 
tion of the community derive no direct benefit from this 
fund, though every principle of justice would give them an 
equal participation.” 

As aremedy and substitute for the present de- 
fective and insufficient system, the Convention 


propose the following plan. 


First—To pass a law establishing and regulating common 
schools throughout the Commonwealth—requiring every 
county to be divided into school districts—providing for the 
erection of suitable school houses in each, located as nearly 
central as a healthful and pleasant situation can be obtained. 

Secondly.—T he law fre provide for levying and col- 
lecting a tax which, added to the Literary Fund, shall be 
sufficient to maintain a school in each district. 

Thirdly.— There should be created by law a State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools whose duty it should be to 
superintend the execution of the school laws—to furnish 


officers with necessary forms for keeping accounts and mak- | 


ing statistical returns—plans and directions for the proper 
construction of district school houses for the comfort of the 


learners; and, in all places out of towns and cities requiring | 


that school houses be suitably provided with grounds for 
gymnastic and other healthful exercises. 

There should be a County Superintendent for each county, 
invested with powers appropriate to his jurisdiction, whose 
duty it should be to superintend the faithful execution of the 
laws. 

When each county shall have been laid off into districts, 
the law should make it the duty of the inhabitants of each 
district to meet and organize, by electing three or five trus- 
tees. ‘The trustees, when so elected, should be required to 
select a place, or piece of ground, fur a district school house, 
and notify the county superintendent, who should visit and 
inspectit, and if he approve it, confirm their selection. 

hould any district neglect or refuse to organize for the 
space of three years, then, and in that case, the money arising 
both from tax and the Literary fund: which would fall to 
such district, should be there after equally distriluted among 
such districts as shall have organized until such district com- 
ply with the law. 

Fourthly.—The public schools should be free to all the 
white youth within the districts of a proper age to go to 
school. This provision will be important to the success of 
the whole system. Unless the schools be free to all they can- 
not succeed. It will destroy the success of the whole sys- 
tem to allow any distinction between the rich and the poor. 
Should the rich pay any separate fees to the teacher, they 
would feel that they would be, on that account, entitled to 
more of hisservices, and without would not be satisfied. 

Fifthly.—The public schools must be good. They must 
be emphatically Colleges for the people. If they are not good 
enough for the rich they will not be fit for the poor. If made 
as good as the rich desire, wealthy citizens will have no in- 
ducement to send their children from home for education.— 
If the schools be not good, those who are able will send 
abroad for education; and either condemn or oppose the 

ublic school system. ‘The want of good teachers will be 
the greatest ditliculty with which the system in its early 
stages, will have to contend, and will demand the prompt 
attention of the legislature. Properly qualified teachers 
have been furnished in other States and countries by what 
are called Normal schools. Your memorialists believe that 
Virginia may improve upon the plan for qualifying teachers, 
by aiding from the Literary fundsuch collegesand academies 
as will incorporate into their courses of instruction the prac- 
tice of making the higher classes teach the lower ones. This 
change in the plan of instruction would be highly beneficial 
tothose engaged in performing the part of teachers in more 
ways than one: First, in more indelibly imprinting on their 
minds that which they had previously learned ; and secondly, 
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this plan would daily train them in the art of teaching, and 
somewhat in the art of governing. This plan of qualifying 
teachers strongly commends itself on account of its sim- 
plicity and cheapness; and, if put in operation, could not 
fail of supplying, in a few years, a considerable number of 
well qualified teachers. 

As connected with this subject, the Convention would re- 
spectfully suggest to the legislature the propriety of request- 
ing Congress to apply the Smithsonian Legacy to the in- 
stitution and snpport of Norwal schools for qualifying 
teachers, as the most useful employment of this fund. 

Sizthly.—The State Superintendent should beallowed an 
adequate salary, and be required to devote his whole time 
to the interests of education. The County Superintendent 
should likewise receive an adequate compensation for the 
services required of him. 

Lastly.—The Literary fund should be increased from time 
to time as the legislature may find means and the State's 
share of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, under 
a recent act of Congress, should be added to the Literary 
fund. The action of the State in the establishment of a 
literary fund with annual proceeds therefrom, as well a8 
public opinion, so far as its expression has reached us, point 
to a permanent revenue devoted to that purpose. The 
greatest benefit to the whole people is then to be sought in 
the creation and establishment of an available fund. And it 
is submitted whether all the funds for the educational sys- 
tem shonld not be devoted to works of internal improve- 
ment, more especially to those country roads which will 
reach every portion of the State, and unite them in social 
and commercial intercourse—the State pledging an income 
equ | to the interest on the capital thus devoted to common 
school purposes. The soul and the soil will then be culti- 
vated, and taste and refinement reflect the improved condi- 
tion of each. 

When the system contemplated in this memorial shall 
have been sufficiently long in operation, it will furnish pupils 
to the academies and colleges, and to the University, neither 
of which are sufficiently supplied, for the want, as your 
memorialists believe, of good primary schools. 

In conclusion, your memorialists would respectfully say, 
that should the legislature establish by law a systemof public 
instruction on the foregoing principles, in a few years Vir- 
ginia will be redeemed from the reproach so justly cast upon 
her for herneglect of this important interest. 


—— 
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EDUCATION IN NORTHERN EUROPE, 
From Baird’s Travels. 
DENMARK. 

The Danes, are, in general, a well educated 
nation. Probably in no country in Europe, out 
of Germany, are the people so universally able 
toread. Fora long period the government has 
encouraged education. But the present excel- 
lent state of things, as it regards Primary Schools, 
dates from 1814, when the late monarch directed 
that more systematic measures than had ever be- 
fore been adopted, should be employed to secure 
the instruction of all classes of the people. To 
such an extent do the elements, at least, of a 
common education exist in this country, that it 
is very rare indeed to find a native Dane who 
cannot read. Many persons, of great respecta- 
bility, have assured us, that they never have seen 
an adult person who was not so far educated as 
to be capable of reading, and but few whovcan- 
not write. 

Primary Schools are established by law, all 
over Denmark, and are maintained by the par- 
ishes. Each parish is obliged to furnish the means 
of sustaining, within its limits, as many schools 
as are needed to give all the children within those 
limits an education. ‘The parishes must erect, 
or hire, and keep in repair, suitable school houses. 
And the stranger who journeys in this country 
cannot avoid being struck with the great number 
of schools which he sees as he passes from vil- 
lage to village. 
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The parishes are required to pay the salaries 
of the teachers. This is done in a variety of 
ways. In the first place, almost every school 
house has adjoining to it, or at least not far from 
it, the house of the teacher, together with a few 
acres of ground which belong to it, and of which 


the teacher has the occupancy, asa part of his | 


wages. In the next place, he receives a certain 
quantity of grain, and other productions, from 
the parish, also as part of his salary. In the 
third place, he receives some money, but in gen- 
eral not a very considerable sum ; ‘for the wages 


of teachers are low in this country, where living | 


is cheap, and where salaries of all kinds are not 
great. 
are as well, or as sufficiently paid as they are in 
any other coyntry in Europe, save Prussia. 
a general thing, they pursue the business for life ; 


and certainly no men render more important | 
services to the state than those of them who are | 


capable and faithful. 

In all the primary schools nm Denmark, the 
children are instructed in the elements of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and the catechism. In 
very many schools, grammar, history and geog- 
raphy, are also taught. 

As the primary schools are maintained by the 
parishes, they are emphatically under the super- 
vision of the pastor of the parish, who is required 
to see that suitable religious instruction be daily 
given to the children. 

Normal schools, where teachers are educated, 


exist in different parts of the kingdom, and great- | 
ly contribute to elevate their qualifications and 


their characters, and thus improve the instruction 
which is given in the primary schools of the 
kivgdom. 

As we ascend in the scale, we next come to 
the Grammar or High Schools of the kingdom. 
Of these there are in all fourteen. They are sit- 
uated in the chief cities and towns. They are 
well endowed in general—almost too much so; 
for until lately, they have been able not only to 
give free instruction to all who choose to attend, 
put also to give them a small premium for at- 
tending. At present, the pupils who can afford 


it, are required to pay something, but the sum is | 1a F . : 
, 4 es aed | these primitive and fundamental elements of in- 


wholly inconsiderable. In these fourteen Gram- 


mar Schools we have not included a very cele- | 
brated and richly endowed school or academy at | 


Soroe, which is far more elevated in its charac- 
ter than any of the fourteen of which we have 
just spoken. In all these schools or academies, 
the Latin, Greek, French and German langua- 


ges are taught, besides the Mathematics, the | : , w 
| eminently important,—the ability to read and 


Grammar of the Danish language, History, and 
Natural Philosophy. 


There are also public schools of a high order | 


for the education of girls—but we believe that, 
with few exceptions, the best schools for the edu- 
cation of females are sustained at private ex- 
pense, as with us. Thefe are private schools in 
all the cities and large towns for the youth of both 
sexes. 

[In addition to the above institutions there are 
two Universities, one at Kiel, and another at 
Copenhagen. The former has a library of 60,- 
000 volumes, with forty three Professors and 
teachers ; and the latter, a library of 80,000 vol- 
umes and thirty six Professors. ] 


. ft | into extended detail on this subject. 
All things considered, perhaps teachers | 


As | 


| different circumstances of the country. 
_ each school district has a house for the teacher 


| or other means of their wealth. 
| teachers are enabled, from their various incomes, 





NORWAY. 


For a long period a certain amount of educa- 
tion was very considerabiy diffused in Norway. 
The practice of the Lutheran Church, in receiv- 
ng to its communion the youth at the age of fif- 
teen or sixteen years, almost infallibly secured 
some degree of instruction in the elements of an 
education. 

But the present more efficient educational ar- 
rangement dates from the year 1814, when the 
establishment of a Constitution in Norway in- 
fused new life into this as well as every other 
branch of the public interests. We shall not go 
It would 
only be to repeat much of what we have said in 
relation to the school system of Denmark. We 
will merely state, that the parishes are required 
by law to have schools in sufficient numbers, to 
have good school houses, and to pay the school- 
masters their salaries. A small poll-tax is paid 
by every adult person, amounting to about eight 
cents of our money, to support schools, The 
householders pay a light assessment for the same 
object. The salaries of the rectors, as the school- 
masters are called, vary much, according to the 


Usually 


adjoining the school; and in addition to his sal- 


| ary in money, pay him in kind, or nature, as it is 


termed, a portion of the productions of the ground, 
In general the 


to live with a good degree of comfort. 


The compulsory system of Prussia prevails in 
Norway. Parents are required to send their 
children to school a certain portion of every 
year, until they attain the age, we believe, of six- 
teen years. And thislaw, we were told by well- 
informed men, 1s enforced. The consequence is, 
that few children in Norway ure now growing up 
without receiving a considerable amount of in- 
struction, in reading, writing, arithmetic, the his- 
tory of the Sacred Scriptures, and the catechism. 
In many of the schools, perhaps we might say in 
most of them, especially in the cities and villages, 
geography, grammar and history, are added to 


struction. 


For the sparse population of the North, where 
along many a fiord a few families only are scat- 


| tered, itinerating teachers are employed, who 
| spend a month in one neighborhood, and a month 


in another, so that by this,—inadequate, certain- 
ly, to aecomplish all that is desirable, but yet 


write, and some kuowledge of figures, are im- 
parted to the youth in the course of a few years. 
Were it not for this plan of ambulation on the 
part of the teachers, primary school instruction 
would be impossible in many parts of Norway. 
Normal schools, for the instruction of school 
teachers, have been established in several points 
of the kingdom. In almost every case these 
schools are in the country, in the vicinity of some 
chief place, and not in the crowded city or town. 
This we think to be a decided improvement 
upon the Prussian and Dutch plans. It is more 
economical, more congenial to the futute position 
of the pupils, and more conducive to health. It 





would be different in the case of a Normal schoo! 
for the education of professors for colleges. — 
Such a school should be in some large and lte- 
rary place, as is the case with the Royal Normal 
School of Paris. . But for the education of parish 
schoolmasters, all the knowledge which they need, 
may be communicated at a good Normal school 
established in the country, if it be properly con- 
ducted, and properly supplied with the books and 
other means necessary for the purpose. 

Schools for learning the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, as well as the higher branches of a good 
common edueation, are established in various 
cities and towns of the kingdom. Colleges or 
Gymoasia are also established at Christiana, 
Bergen, Trondheim, Christiansand, Stavanger, 
and other principal towns, at which young men 
may prepare for the studies of the University. 

But the most important literary establishment 
in Norway is its University, at Christiana. This 
institution, so much needed to give to the country 
a literary character, and,to secure strength and 
energy and guidance to all the other parts of her 
educational system, was founded by. the late 
King of Denmark, Frederick VI., in the year 
1811. 

The library contains 120,000 volumes, and 
there are in all the departments twenty eight 
Professors. 


SWEDEN. 
It is a remarkable fact, that although the Goy- 
ernment of Sweden has, until this day, done no- 
thing for the promotion of primary schools, yet 


it is supposed that it is not possible to find one 
grown person out of a thousand who cannot 
read. ‘This statement, it is probable, is some- 
what too strong; but there is no doubt that there 
are very few, comparatively, who do not know 
how to read, and almost all know how to write. 
And yet this has not been so much the result of 
instruction in schools, as at the fire side. Pa- 
rents have taught their children, and from gene- 
ration to generation this has been so. They have 
felt that this was as much a part of their duty, as 
to provide food and clothing for their offspring. 
Necessity has also cooperated to bring about this 
result ; for in the sparsely settled portions of the 
kingdom, it has been difficult, if not impossible, 
to maintain schools, save upon the peripatetic 
method which now exists in Norway, and is whol- 
ly a modern invention. 

This general diffusion of elementary instruc- 
tion among the people, is justly ascribed to the 
Jaudable zeal of Gustavus Wasa and his imme- 
diate successors. John II. ordered that the no- 
bleman who was unable to read should forfeit 
his nobility—a law which exists until this day. 
And Charles XL., in 1684, required the clergy to 
see that every individual in their parishes shonld 
be taught to read. He also made it a law, that 
no marriage should be celebrated, unless the par- 
ties had previoysly taken the Lord’s Supper 
and that none should partake of this ordinance 
who could not read, and who was not instructed 
in religion. The law still stands which requires 
every one to present himself to the pastor of the 
parish in which he resides, in order to receive the 
necessary instruction for coming to the commun- 
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ion table, or for making his first communion, as 


it is usually called. And, in case he does not, 
the civil authorities, upon information given by 
the pastor, may send a constable to bring him? 
It does not follow, that he will be admitted to the 
communion immediately upon his presenting 
himself; but he must present himself for the ne- 
cessary instruction. All this renders elementary 
teaching absolutely necessary. No man can bear 
testimony in a court of justice, unless he has re- 
ceived the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper with- 
in one year before the time of giving his testi- 
mony. All these regulations, however unreasona- 
ble some of them are, and injurious to religion, 
have operated to the universal diffusion of ele- 
mentary education. 

Parish schools are by no means very numer- 
ous. Wherever there are lands or funds be- 
queathed to their support, and in some other 
places, they exist. In most places they are fixed ; 
and in some they are ambulatory, as in Norway. 
The total number of these schools is, however, 
unanown. In the province of Wexio-lan, in 
eighty six parishes and sub-parishes, there were 
lately but twenty nine schools of all descriptions, 
for giving elementary instruction; and yet in 
that province, out of 40,000 people, only one 
acult person was found who could not read. It 
is supposed that one half of the parishes in the 
kingdom have no schools—the children being 
taught by their parents at home. 

Above the common, or primary schools, there 
are Gymnasia—twelve or fourteen in number— 
which answer, in some respects, to our colleges, 
though not equal to the best of them, particu- 
larly in the mathematical and physical branches. 

There are also what are called Trivial Schools, 
which answer nearly to our High Schools, and 
exist ina number of the largest cities and towns. 
In the Trivial Schools, besides instruction in the 
higher branches of a common Swedish educa- 
tion, the elements of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and some knowledge of mathematics, 
are taught. 

There are two Universities in Sweden; one at 
Upsala, and the other at Lund. 

There are 47 Professors at Upsula, and 60,- 
000 volumes in its library. At Lund there are 
24 Professors and a library of 70,000 volumes, 
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